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BOOK  were faint. The Colonial Secretary dealt with them trenchantly
.   ^v . in a letter from San Sebastian to Sir Robert Meado:

1895.

The attempt to excite English sympathy for the King of Awhanti is

a fraud on the British public. He is a barbarous chief, who has brokoii
the Treaty, permitted human sacrifices, attacked friendly chiefs, ob-
structed trade, and failed to pay the fine inflicted on him after the war;
and the only proof he has ever given of civilisation is to bo found m
the fact that he has engaged a London solicitor to advocate his inlo

Summoned to accept a British protectorate and receive a
British Resident, Prempeh remained obdurate. Tho date of
patience expired. Chamberlain wrote with vigour to Lord (Salis-
bury (November 8): "The War Office has, I believe, prepared its
plans, and it is very desirable that everything should bo got in
readiness at once. I should like to have the matter finished if
possible before the meeting of Parliament."
Before the meeting of Parliament "the matter'* was finished,
as he wished, and by a bloodless expedition, PiiHhing through
the pestiferous forests, the Queen's dark regiments, with a body
of picked troops from England, reached Kumassi in three wookt*.
It was occupied without firing a single shot.2 Tho old terror
of the Ashanti name was broken. The old ferocioua valour bo-
came nerveless without leadership. The groves devoted to super-
stitious slaughter were found full of the remains of human
victims sacrificed to the fetish; and the monarch was found
drunk. In circumstances like these Imperialism was a mode of
progress. Prempeh, taking off his crown, put his head between
Governor Maxwell's feet. Ashanti was annexed though not
finally tranqufflised. While everything else had gono so well, it
became the Colonial Secretary's duty to condole with the Royal
House on the sad death from fever of Prince Henry of Batten-
berg, a brave man weary of idleness and constraint, who had
determined to join the expedition and was not to bo gainsaid.
This time the malarial casualties were not taken for granted.
They helped to turn the Colonial Secretary's mind to the new
science of tropical medicine, with ultimate results that were
amongst his best services.
1 Colonial Secretary to Permanent Under-Secrotary, October 10 1805
2 January 17, 1896.